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MARSHAL MA MACMAHON, 


Wirnovur disrespect to the he {gallant soldier who now rules 


France, it may be said that to the redoutable history of | 


Athos, Porthos, and Aramis alone might one turn fora 
precise parallel to many of his exploits ‘and achievements. 
Here is a private who “has carried his baton in his knap- 
sack. Here is an adventurer who at the sword’s point has 
won his way up the perilous acclivity of promotion—not 
unlike the Grand Plateau above Chamouni, in traversing 
which the climbers of Mont Blanc are liable at any mo- 
ment to be swept from Creation by the storm-bolt of an 
avalanche. Here is a younger son who, sent into the 
world to seek his fortune, has advanced step by step to the 
very summit of his ambition. Entering the military service 
of France in 1825, when barely seventeen, he became in 
1833 Captain, in 1840 Major, in 1845 Colonel, in 1848 
General of Brigade, in 1852 General of Division. In 1859 
he obtained on one day the coronet of a Duke and the 
baton of a Marshal. In 1864 he assumed proconsular 
power as Governor-General of Algeria. In 1873 he grasped 
the supreme bauble of dominion, almost reluctantly, when 
an overwhelming majority of the Assembly thrust upon his 
acceptance the ‘Presidency of the French Republic. His 
career is 21] the more extraordinary, moreover, by reason of 
its starting contradictions. As Sydney Smith once laugh- 
ingly sai-i to his brother, ‘‘ My dear fellow we are running 
counter to the laws of nature. You have risen by your 
gravity, while I have sunk by my levity!” so one might 
say of Macmahon—his brightest successes have come to 
him out of his darkest defeats! He has fallen to the 
lowest only to rise to the highest! Where others have 
found merely obloquy, ingratitude and expatriation, he has 
actually found the way back opened to him, through a chaos 
of disasters to higher honours, greater power, and a loftier 
position than he had ever before ambitioned. His apparent 
death-wound at Sedan not only gave him a new lease of 
life, but won him sympathy where others encountered 
only execration. Notoriously outwitted, both at the open- 
ing and the closing of the campaign, he was nevertheless 
welcomed back by his afflicted country as no other Marshal 
of the Empire was welcomed. France in him again found 
one who, if he had lost everything else, had certainly not 
lost honour. Returning from the very jaws of death he 
did so not only after having successfully sought in the 
cannon’s mouth the bubble reputation, but after having 
found it harden in his grasp into an orb of empire as solid 
and real as in any golden regalia. If his scabbard was 
empty on his return as a prisoner of war from Germany, a 
Sword of Honour was eagerly presented to him by his 
brother Frenchmen. Hardly was the formidable wound in 
his thigh healed when he was placed anew at the head of 
the army as Commander in Chief. Upon the morrow of his 
restoration to authority, there devolved upon him the lament- 
able, yet in some sense also the enviable, responsibility of 
subjugating in the leaders of the Commune a-horde of mis- 
creants exactly resembling those of whom Lord Macaulay 
had long before spoken prophetically as ‘* heathens in the 
midst of Christianity and savages in the midst of civilisa- 
tion.” Having extinguished the flames that threatened at 
one time to reduce to ashes the stateliest capital in Europe, 
he stood there, as it were, upon the very steps of the throne, 
or at any rate close to where the now subverted throne had 
been standing but yesterday. A while ago he had been 
there as one of its chosen Paladins—one of the Dukes, one 
of the Senators, one of the Grand .Crosses of the Legion 





of Honour created by the Emperor before the floodgates of 


disaster had opened from heaven above France. The storm 
of misfortune having exhausted its fury, Napoleon II], 
having bent before it with a noble and affecting submission 
-—the bravest and trustiest cf all the Satraps of the Second 
Empire had been debarred by the very responsibility of his 
position as Commander in Chief of the victorious army of 
Versailles from offering the last tribute of his allegiance 
when the grave was closing over his imperial master in his 
honoured exile at Chislehurst. ‘The Marshal remembered 
that while the great prince to whom he owed everything 
was no more, the dead Cesar had left an heir to his for. 
tunes. Hence, upon the morrow of Napoleon’s obsequies 
there, upon the steps of the overturned throne at Versailles, 
MacMahon was still standing, with the sword of France 
in his grasp, ready for any emergency. There he yet 
remains in the same attitude, only in a higher position,— 
no longer upon the steps of the throne merely, but upon 
the very place where the throne itself stood, and where at 
any moment it may again be standing. The opportunity 
he awaits is the one for which he has all along been pre. 
pared, namely, that of proving his loyalty to the will of 
France whenever that will may be again pronounced. 
Not the will of a little gang of half-a-dozen intriguers, 
like the men of the Fourth of September, but of ter mil- 
lions of adult Frenchmen. Meanwhile, pending its coming, 
let us glance for a moment at the gallant history of the 
man whose chivalrous form stands forth so conspicuously 
in the gap of the present interregnum. 


Marie Edme Patrick Maurice, Comte de MacMahon, 
Duc de Magenta, Marshal of France, Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, Knight Grand Cross of the most 
honourable Order of the Bath, and wearer of a large 
number of other knightly decorations, ex-Senator of 
France, and Pre: Jent of the French Republic, was bornat 
Sully, just sixty-five years ago, on Wednesday, the 13th 
July, 1808. At the time of his bi:th Napoleon the Great 
dominated over nearly the whole continent of Europe. At 
that moment also, the prince, who was afterwards for twenty 
years to reign over France as Napoleon III., was then 
living, as an infant of three months old, in his birthplace 
and his familiar home so long afterwards—the now ruined 
palace of the Tuileries. Upwards of a hundred years 
before the dawn of the century, the progenitors of the 
Marshal, having chivalrously risked everything in the 
hazard of war, out of a loyal devotion to the cause of the 
Stuarts, passed over as exiles into France from their 
native land, Ireland. Carrying with them their ancestral 
traditions (for the race of the MacMahons was at one 
proud and historical) these Jacobite forefathers from whom 
the Duke of Magenta has descended, soon became natt- 
ralised in the country of their adoption. Centuries pre 
viously their house had won distinction to itself among 
Irishmen. Received now among Frenchmen with the 
sympathy due toa Patricié in race in misfortune, they allied 
themselves by marriage now with one, now with another, 
of the ancienne noblesse. It was one of the earlier of 
these gallicised MacMahons who, together with the hané 
of an heiress, obtained the ancient castle and the vast 
estates of Sully. Lineally descended from him, the Pre 
sident’s father was himself in m any ways noteworthy. 
He was a peer of France, an officer of high rank in the 
royal army, a Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Louis 
and a personal friend of King Charles the Tenth. Through 
his marriage with a lady of the ducal house of Caramai; 
he became the parent of four sons and four daughtet 
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As a younger son, the now chief of the state in France 
was destined even in his boyhood for the military profes- 
sion. His preliminary education for the service was at 
the academy of Saint Cyr. At seventeen he began his 
career, in 1825, as a soldier, first entering the corps d'état 
major. When twenty, he, in 1830, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean into Algeria. There he signalised his prowess by 
many radiant exploits, giving evidence not merely of his 
gallantry, but of his intelligence. At twenty-four he took 
part as aide-de-camp of General Achard in the joint expe- 
dition of France and England against Antwerp. There 
he so far won his spurs, that he gained a right to the 
title afterwards accorded to him of Captain. Returning 
to Africa, he there, in that practical school of fighting, 
assumed to himself a conspicuous position among the 
gallant body of horsemen then first called into existence, 
and since famous all over the world as the Chasseur 
d'Afrique. In appearance and bearing he exactly answered 
Sydney Dobell’s animated description of that typical 
French soldier— 
“Oa gallant sans peur 
Is the merry Chasseur, 
With his fanfarron horn and his rifle, ping! pang! 
And his grand haversack 
Of gold on his back, 
And his pistol, crick! crack! and his sword, cling! clang!” 

While the Citizen King, with a cynicism beyond even 
the reckless “ cceur léger’’ of Emile Ollivier, was saying 
with a chuckle, ‘‘I love to listen to the cannon in Algeria 
—it is not heard in Europe!" young MacMahon, in 
1837, was distinguishing himself in the assault on Con- 
stantine. He was aide-de-camp to a succession of African 
Generals. Invited by Achard to carry to Colonel Rullieres 
a critical ordei for a sudden change of march, he disdained 
the proffered escort of a squadron of light dragoons, and 
putting spurs to his horse started off alone to Blidah. 
When half a mile from his destination he found himself 
all but surrounded by the enemy’s horsemen. Imme- 
diately in front of him, as he knew, was a terrific chasm, 
formed by two confronting precipices of enormous depth, 
called the Ravine of Blidah. Happily MacMachon be- 
Strode a noble charger. Dashing forward, he lifted his 
destrier at the appalling gap, which his steed just cleared, 
breaking both its fore-legs, however, in its tenacious grasp 
of the rocky brink. The desperate leap set at defiance the 
valour even of the Arabian horsemen; and the young 
Chasseur, constrained to abandon his charger, reached 
Blidah on foot with his despatches. Colonel of the 
Foreign Legion in 1842, and of the 41st Regiment in 
the April of 1845, the future Marshal was on the 12th of 
June, 1848, promoted to be General of Brigade, as such 
for some time administering the province of Tlemcen. 

On the 6th July, 1852, he was gazetted as a General of 
Division. The dates of his decoration with the Legion of 
Honour were as follow:—November, 1837, officer; July, 
1849, commander ; roth August, 1853, grand officer; 22nd 
September, 1855, Grand Cross. Other insignia have since 
adorned his breast in abundance, notably in May, 1869, 
the cross of the Danish order of the Elephant, and more 
tecently in the July of 1873, the Persian Order of the Sun 
emblazoned with diamonds. MacMahon’s advance forms 
part and parcel of the History of the Second Empire. His 
name is associated with many of the most resplendent 
exploits of the reign of Napoleon III. On Canrobert's 
quitting the Crimea, in 1855, he was selected to succeed 
him in the command of a Division. When the allied army 
onthe 8th September, made its final assault upon Sebas- 
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topol, he it was who, sword in hand, carried by a dazzling 
coup de main the formidable works of the Malakhoff. For 
this he was at once made Grand Cross of the Legion and 


immediately after, in 1856, Grand Cr. " the Bath. 
hree years later, in 1859, he was handed tae truncheon 
of a Marshal and was created Duke by the =~peror.on the 


fied of Magenta, as signal tokens of his prowess and of the 
approval of his imperial master in Napoleon III.’s two- 
fold character as Sovereign and Generalissimo. 

During the November of 1861, it is curious to remember 
now, that the Duke-Marshal represented France at Berlin, 


| on the coronation of William as King of Prussia. Ten 


years afterwards the latter was crowned Emperor of 
Germany in the palace at Versailles. Reverting to Mac- 
Mahon, however, it was on the 14th October, 1862, that 
he was appointed to the command of the Third Corps 
d’Armée, and it was on the 1st September, 1864, that he 
was nominated Governor-General of Algeria. His abortive 
attempt to establish there an Arab kingdom was the pre- 
lude only to a disastrous famine, and a still more disastrous 
immigration of the colonists, in sheer disgust, to Brazil. 
MacMahon’s mistaken policy was formally denounced by 
the Bishop of Algiers, Monsignor de Lavigerie. Eventually 
at the turn of 1868 and 1869 the bungling project of the 
Arab kingdom was abandoned, and the regular principles 
of colonisation reverted to, greatly to the satisfaction at 
once of France and Algeria. As to subsequent events, 
immediately following the outbreak of the terrible 
Franco-German war, those are too painfully within the 
recollection of us all to require enumeration. Three dates 
glare upon the remembrance of all out of the gloom and 
terror of the turmoil in which the destinies of France were 
(and for that matter still are) perilously involved. Upon 
the 6th August, 1870, at Woerth 50,000 men under Mac- 
Mahon after a stubborn resistance of many hours were 
utterly routed by the Crown Prince Fritz. Upon the rst 
September 80,000 men laid down their arms at Sedan, at 
tlhe behest of General Wimpffen who had succeeded to the 
command immediately MacMahon, sorely wounded, had 
been carried from the battle-field. Having on the 3rd 
April, 1871, been appointed Commander in Chief of the 
army of Versailles, MacMahon, on the 24th May, 1873, 
was by 390 votes of the Assembly, proc!aimed, in succes- 
sion to M. Thiers, President of the French Republic. 
Imperialist as he has been for twenty years and upwards, 
Soldier as he is and always must be aux points des ongles 
—it yet remains to be seen whether the Emperor's Marshal 
and Duke, whether the Republic’s President and Com- 
mander in Chief, will emulate his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector, or his Grace the Duke of Albemarle. 


+> 


BRODREFOLKENES VEL 
Is the motto of King Oscar II. of Sweden, of whom, by the 
kindness of Mr. Triibner, we give a portrait, and a sketch 
of the Cathedral of Throndjem, together with the following 
extract from a memorial written by Mr. Tribner himself 
on the occasion of His Majesty's coronation : 

“It is pleasant to trace back to Oscar I. the love of lite- 
rature, which has continued to distinguish his successors, 
both his sons Charles XV. and Oscar II. being well known 
and appreciated as poets and writers of eminence—their 
publications in Sweden, where the schools under national 
management have made every person, however poor, both 
able to read and write, being a sure stepping-stone to the 
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popularity of the sovereign. The volumes of poems, “ En | of his life, however, was the Reform of the Swedish Con. 
Samling Dikter” and “‘ Smarre Dikter,” containing legends | stitution, which he pursued to its completion, as the labour 
from the Eddas, issued by Charles XV., appeared under the | by which he wished to be judged by posterity. The King 
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K!NG OSCAR II. OF SWEDEN. 


married in 1850, when Crown Prince, the Princess Louis 
of Orange, but had no male issue, and dying 18th Sep 
tember, 1872, was succeeded by his surviving brother 


simple initial ‘‘C,” and were translated into German by A. 
von Winterfeld in 1866, and by Dr. Bomers in 1867 ; and 
into French by G. B. de Lagréze in 1863. The great work 
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Oscar II., the reigning sovereign, the third son of Oscar I., 
and therefore at the time of his birth there was but little 
prospect of his ever ascending the throne. 

«Oscar I. was blessed with gifted children, who all in- 
herited from their father a love of science and literature, 
and the King spared no pains to foster that love in them 
by the most careful and painstaking education. Of his 
four sons, all elegant and accomplished scholars, Oscar, 
the present King, gave the greatest promise, when all 
were young, by his quickness and the versatility of his 
powers. He was born at Stockholm, January 21, 1829, and 
was consequently in his forty-fourth year when he ascended 


PUL hy 


i 


THE CATHEDRAL 


the throne last year. He married, in 1857. the Princess 
Sophia Wilhelmina Marianne Henrietta of Nassau, by 


whom he has four sons, Prince Oscar Gustavus Adolphus, | 


Duke of Wermland, born in 1858; Prince Oscar Charles 
Augustus, Duke of Gotland, 1859; Prince Oscar Charles 
William, Duke of Westrogétland; and Prince Eugene 
Napoleon Nicholas, Duke of Nerike. Handsome in per- 
son, tall and commanding, with pleasing countenance, 
lighted up with the sparkling eyes of his mother, the 
daughter of Eugene Beauharnais of Leuchtenberg, his 
noble presence alone would be sure to rivet the attention 
of strangers; but when to this are added a pleasing, 
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musical voice, quickness of observation, and great courtesy 
of manner, such natural gifts of themselves would be 
| sufficient to make a sovereign popular with his people. 
| But Oscar II. has greater and more enduring claims for 
|popularity. A similar prevision of future greatness to 
| that which was pronounced over the late Prince Consort 
| at his baptism by the Superintendent-General Dr. Genzler, 
| will be found in the birthday ode recited at the festival 
| given by the Swedish Academy in honour of the birth of 
Prince Oscar in 1829, a copy of which is given in the 
Transactions of the Swedish Academy of that year. From 
it these lines are taken :— 


OF THRONDHJEM. 


Dock, friden huld omhvarfve dina dagar, 

lik en oliv omkring eft hjeltesvaid, 

Blif vardare af sanningsljusa lagar 

i vetenskapens, konstens, snillets verld ! 

De glémmas ej, de furstliga bedrifter, 

som tecknas upp i skaldens, tankarms skrifter. 


| * Asa verification of the prophecy, Prince Oscar took the 
Academy prize for poetry for “ Ur Svenska Flottens 
Minnen,” in 1858. Indeed, poetry with him has ever been 
| a favourite pursuit, and several volumes, under the title of 
«‘ Nytt och Gammalt,” the first of which appeared in 1859, 
are proof of its endurance. ‘The third of these is alse 
entitled ‘“‘ Nagra Blad ur Min Dagbok,” in which the Royal 











and Translations from Horace, and by way of Appendix, 
an extract is given from his prose diary of 1863. Prince 
Oscar also translated Herder's “ Cid” in 1859, and Goethe’s 
‘‘ Tasso” in 1861, and at the end his prize poems, issued 
in 1868, is his drama of Nagra Timmar. 

‘«* His love of travel led him to visit foreign countries for 
scientific purposes, and to undertake a voyage round the 
world for some eighteen months. The Swedish Academy 
in the map of the Arctic Regions have named a portion of 
the newly-discovered coast ‘ Prince Oscar’s Land,’ as a 
memorial of his constant endeavours to promote Arctic 
discovery. At Upsala he took high honours in the ‘ Hu- 
manities ;’ and at Lund his philosophical studies were no 
less distinguished. To the Transactions of the Historical 
and Antiquarian Society of Sweden he sent three several 
contributions to the History of the Wars of Sweden in 
1711-13, which are contained in Numbers 22, 24, and 25, 
which, coming from the pen of one who held, at the time, 
the highest commands both in the army and the navy, 
possess considerable value. 

‘Fond of agriculture, King Oscar takes great interest in 
the improvements of farming, and in the breeding of cattle, 
no less than in all branches of industrial art, particularly 
in all relating to those manufactures in which iron, steel, 
and copper are employed—Swedish iron, owing to its 
magnetic character, and its being smelted with wood- 
charcoal instead of coal, being considered the best in the 
world. As Prince Oscar, he was President of the Royal 
Musical Academy, and his inaugural addresses will be 
found in the Transactions of the Society from 1865 to 
1872. His motto is worthy of the King of the twin king- 
doms of Sweden and Norway, which embrace in the unity 
the whole peninsula of Scandinavia— Brédrafolkens vil.’ 
The King, who is an accomplished linguist, is a great 
admirer of England, speaking our language fluently, and 
during his visit to London in 1872, at the consecration of 
the i cacen Seaman's Church, at Rotherhithe, he de- 
livered an address in English, which was reported in the 
newspapers. 

“King Oscar II. was crowned as King of Sweden at 
Stockholm on the 12th May, 1873, and his coronation as 
King of Norway took place in the venerable cathedral of 
Throndhjem on the 18th of July. The present edifice still 
preserves the apse and altar of the original building, the 
first holy fane erected in Norway as a Christian temple. 
This| portion of the cathedral is conspicuous in the 
engraved cut, but the church itself having been several 
times destroyed by fire, the architecture of the other 
portions belongs to various periods ; as a whole, however, 
it is, to some_extent, an imposing edifice. The apse and 
the altar are pierced with the original Norman windows of 
the early part af the eleventh century, but the lights of the 
clerestory of the choir are Early Transition of, probably, 
two cer.turies later, and these it is now proposed, in the 
restoration in progress, by a national grant and private 
subscriptians, to replace by Norman windows, so that the 
entire choir, both internally and externally, will be pure 
Norman. The tower, as.in all cruciform buildings, spring- 
ing from the centre is to be raised one storey, the belfry 
having triple Norman lights on each of its four sides, and 
to be surmounted by a lofty spire in lieu of the depressed 
roof of the present structure. The transept, west of the 
Lady Chapel, will have the addition of several pinnacles, 
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with a smail tower and spire beyond the north porch, 
There is no other church in Norway of such stately 
dimensions, or associated with such cherished national 
recollections, and when restored it will rank with the most 
imposing edifices of its class. Prior to the Reformation, 
the Shrine of St. Olaf was as much visited by pious 
pilgrims as was that of St. Thomas a Becket at Canter. 
bury in England; and the votive offerings and bequests 
by mortmain made it the richest of all the ecclesiastical 
establishments in the country. These have long since 
passed to the Crown ; but, like our own venerable cathe. 
drals, that of St. Olaf is greatly venerated by all Nor. 
wegians. In it the coronations of four of the earlier Kings 
of Norway, Haakon V., 1299; Charles Knutsson, 1499; 
Christian I., 1450; and King John, 1483, have been 
celebrated since that of Magnus I. in 1164; and the 
sovereigns of the house of Bernadotte since 1819 have 
been crowned as Kings of Norway in it, with the excep. 
tion of King Oscar I., the coronation as King of Normay 
being optional, but only to be performed in this venerable 
cathedral. The coronation took place in the cathedral of 
Throndhjem on the 18th of July, the Bishop of Throndhjem 
performing the ceremony, and Bishop Folkestad preaching 
the coronation sermon. The coronation anthem or cantata, 
the words by Jonas Lie and the music by Ludvig Linde- 
man, was chanted by the principal vocal performers of 
the country. The coronation march was composed by 
Johan Svendson.” 


& 
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A PERUVIAN REVOLUTION, AND 
HOW IT ENDED. 








PART II. 

Or the next few days Ihave but an indistinct recollec- 
tion. I was taken to my father’s house, for my ill-fated 
home lay five fathoms under water, and I only rallied on 
hearing that some Americans had taken the contract to 
raise the frigate, and were even now preparing the neces- 
sary appliances. Then an intense longing to see once 
more the face of her whom I had lost seemed to possess 
me, and, despite all remonstrances, I went over to the 
scene of the catastrophe, where living on the island ina 
small tent, I watched with devouring anxiety the prepara- 
tions for the frigate’s upheaval. The first thing necessary 
was to lighten the submerged vessel, by hoisting out, or 
pitching overboard all the guns and stores, for which 
purpose skilled American divers were employed, and on the 
day week of the accident, the appliances being now in 
readiness, the first man went down. I had described my 
poor love so fully and offered so large a reward for the 
recovery of her remains, that I felt all would be done that 
lay within the limits of human power. 

‘‘ How eagerly I watched the men as they hove round 
the air pump, the stream of bubbles ascending to the sur- 
face enabling us to trace the diver until he disappeared 
down the after hatchway. Motionless and silent, with 
head slightly bent, stood the contractor with the signal 
line (attached to the diver’s waist) held lightly in his hand, 
awaiting the jerks indicating ‘ more’ or ‘less air,’ or ‘ pull 
me up.’ 

““* Heave round handsomely, my lads,’ he said, as @ 
rapid jerk of the cord denoted that less air was wanted, 
and again succeeded a painful silence, broken only by the 
monotonous clank of the pump. 

** It seemed to me that the man was hours under water, 
but I ascertained afterwards it was only forty minutes, 
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when the contractor said, ‘ Reckon we'd better hoist him | 


up, he ain't moved to my knowledge this last half hour, 
and he don’t answer my signal.’ 

“We pulled on the rope—something terribly wrong, for 
there was no response, ‘ lift him over gently,’ ‘ unscrew the 
glass and give him air,’ ‘ where's the whiskey ?’ The barrel 
glass was unscrewed, but Silas Smith will never more 
need air, or whiskey; dead, dead some time, for the body 
was stone cold, and on the rigid features and widely staring 
eyes was imprinted a look of horror too awful to con- 
template. 

«“*Guess he died of fright of them corpses,’ said the 
contractor, ‘ we'll knock off now, boys, until to-morrow.’ 

“This sad event was a great blow, for the deceased was 
their best diver, and on resuming work the next morning, 
a disinclination to face the horrors which had killed their 
companion, exhibited itself in the countenances of all the 
party. 

“*Darned cusses,’ growled the contractor, ‘ give me the 
fixin’s and I'll go myself,’ and after encasing himself in 
the diver’s dress, and giving strict injunctions as to the 
rate of pumping, signals, &c., he disappeared down the 
rope ladder, and we in the boat again stood anxiously 
watching the train of tiny bubbles leading to the after 
hatchway and then disappearing. 

“ There was no doubting that the adventurous man was 
alive, for suddenly the air pipe was drawn out coil after 
coil with great rapidity, and the signal line had to be paid 
out hand over hand, as if he were running a race about the 
main deck of the sunken vesscl. 

“*Good God! look there,’ cried one of the men asa 
splash in the wake of the main hatchway caused us all 
to turn our heads in that direction, and we caught a 
glimpse of the head and shoulders of a huge shark, as he 
shot upwards from between decks, and darted out to sea, 
his dark back fin cutting the water like a knife. 

“*Wall, the boss has put him off his feed,’ said the 
man with the line, ‘but what ever is he up to now,’ for 
again the pise went out coil after coil, then after a few 
minutes it slackened, and we were enabled to haul it in a 
little, when again it would be straightened to the utmost 
tension, so much as to be in danger of fraying should it 
come in contact with any sharp angle. 

“*Tell you what, boys, we'd better get him up, he’s 
been down more than an hour now, and he aint doing any 
good, or he couldn’t run about like that.’ So waiting until 
as nearly as we could judge he was under the hatchway, 
we pulled him up. We just got him above water, in time, 
forhe had cut the air pipe with his sheath knife and was 
struggling like a maniac. It took six of us to hold him 
down whilst the helmet was unbraced, and the leaden 
epaulets removed ; and when we saw his face it was robbed 
of all trace of intelligence, he struggled, foamed at the 
mouth, cu.sed the devils with green eyes and sea weed 
for hair that chased him, and then exhausted sank back- 
wards and remained motionless. Then we looked into 
€ach others’ scared faces, and involuntarily relaxed our 
hold, upon which, with a spring, the cunning madman 
burst from under our hands, and plunged headlong into 
the sea. His heavy leaden boots had in the hurry been 
left on, and he sank like a stone. 

“The men, hardy, bold and enterprising as they were, 
Stood speechless with horror, and after a whispered con- 
Sultation announced their intention of abandoning the 
wreck and returning to Callao. I tried, by doubling the 
reward, and by appealing to everything they held sacred to 
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induce them to try once more, and proclaimed my willing- 
ness to descend myself if they would only pump and 
attend to the line. Even this they only consented to do 
after much hesitation and many efforts to dissuade me 
from the project ; but I was determined, so a spare diver’s 
dress was given me and I proceeded to equip myself. 
What prompted me to this rash undertaking | do not 
know, unless my evil genius were in the ascendant, and 
beckoning me on ruin, but I felt a firm and immoyable 
conviction that I should again see the face of my poor lost 
love, and absorbed in this idea I hurried on the compli- 
cated attire, descended the ladder, and soon stood on the 
upper deck. I speedily reached the after hatchway, and 
dropping down the steps found myself on the maindeck. 
Though braced up and prepared for the scene of horror I 
knew to be before me, and rendered callous by the en- 
prossing desire to recover the remains of my darling, yet 
when I glanced round, and saw the bodies floating against 
the beams, swollen, green-eyed, gibbering, the features 
nibbled away by shoals of fish that just glided out of reach 
on my approach, and remained in an impassive circle 
ready to resume their fearful banquet when I had passed 
on, my heart sickened and my brain reeled. By a concen- 
tration of will I recovered myself, and now | had to ex- 
amine and turn each of the revolting forms which was 
clad in woman's garb, to identify, by any small token, her 
of whom I was in search. I dare not recal the awful task. 
death will be welcome if only as a relief from the pale half- 
devoured spectres which nightly hover round my pillow, 
enough to say that I was successful, if to accomplish my 
fearful mission was a success, by the betrothal ring, 
scarcely clinging to the fleshless finger, | knew her, and 
my task was finished. 

‘‘ They tell me that I appeared quite tranquil on reach- 
ing the surface with my ghastly burden, but of this or of 
the removal and burial of the body at Lima, I remember 
but little. I feel now since impending death has some- 
what cleared away the cobweb from my clouded brain, that 
I must have been deranged. I had an idea that my 
blighted life was the result of the President's sinister 
agency, and under this hallucination I threw myself heart 
and soul into the revolutionary cause, in which I became 
so involved that withdrawal was impossible however much 
returning reason would have prompted me to attempt it. 
My cowardly associates promised a rising simultaneously 
with my attempt the other night, and had assured me 
that the vessels then in harbour were ripe for revolt, and 
would hail with enthusiasm the first glimpse of the revolu- 
tionary standard. How they failed me you and all Peru 
now know, but, cowards though they be, let them rest 
secure, I shall never breathe their names. One scapegoat 
is sufficient, and God knows I am weary enough of life. 
Now good night, old friend, come and see me as often 
as possible, and you must promise to accompany me to 
the Plaza on Friday; what you hesitate? Surely you are 
not afraid of a little blood? Besides it is the last chat we 
shall ever have.” 

On Thursday night I slept at Lima, at least I went to 
bed, for my mind was so filled with the bloody tragedy to 
be enacted on the morrow that sleep fled my eyes. Every 
device that ingencity could suggest had been vainly tried 
to save my poor friend’s life. The several ministers, the 
captains of the foreign men of war, the English residents, 
all had petitioned in vain for a mitigation of the sentence. 
‘‘Let him reveal his accomplices and this day week he 
shall leave the Republic a free man” was the unalterable 
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reply of the President, but it would have been as easy 
to move a mountain as to induce the prisoner to betray 


his confederates, so there was no further reprieve, the | 


Friday's sun would be the last that would even dawn on 
poor Enrique Torrelavega. 


The execution was to take place at seven, long before 
which hour I was at the Carcel door, but did not like to 
disturb Enrique, who was partaking of the last rites of his 
religion, after having undergone the painful task of bidding 
adieu to his unhappy relations. When this ceremony 
was over, hearing he had repeatedly expressed surprised 
at my non appearance, I presented myself and found 
him in excellent, almost joyous spirits far more so than I, 
who felt a revolution at this cold-blooded massacre, which 
threatened to deprive me of sense. Before I had been 
with him many minutes Don Rafaél, the minister of war 
was announced, and during the interview I was excluded 
from the cell. It was very short, and apparently he had been 
completely foiled by the quiet determination of the prisoner, 
to whom he had offered life and liberty at the eleventh 
hour, at the price of his co-conspirators, for he issued forth 
very angry, and, calling the gaoler, gave orders that 
Enrique should be stript of his uniform. With rude and 
savage violence this insult was perpetrated, a wretched 
old poncho was thrown over his shoulders, and, worst of 
all, the degrading fetters attached to his feet. Enrique 
remained perfectly immobile, he was far beyond such 
spite now. On crept the time, we could hear the sullen 
sound of the muskets as the firing party ordered arms in 
the corridor without, and now the door was flung open, 
and the prisoner beckoned forth. Cheerfully he arose, 
and made his way as rapidly as the iron bar running 
between each arm would permit, leaning on me with his 
left arm, while his confessor occupied the other side. The 
firing party of eight men marched before us, preceded by 
tw. drummers beating a monotonous and death-like tap, 
whilst a small guard followed in the rear. Very few 
minutes brought the sad procession to the Plaza, against 
the dead wall on one side of which wss sunk a post witha 
seat nailed on it. After embracing me and his confessor, 
shaking hands with the officer in command, and bowing 
to the troops he took his seat undauntedly on the board, 
never flinching even when his hands were bound to the 
post behind his back. A fillet for his eyes he indignantly 
refused, only requesting the officer to expedite the inevit- 
able end. ‘The firing party were drawn up in front of the 
prisoner two deep, that is to say, four in each rank, and 
distant from him only between four and five feet. The 
officer stood by their side with his sword drawn, and 
before I knew what was about to take place, he lifted the 
weapon above his head at arm’s length, then brought the 
point rapidly to the ground-—the whole movement did not 
occupy two seconds—and before the impact of the steel 
on earth Enrique had passed away. 

On the first symptom of the sword falling-the front 
rank fired from the hip into his chest, then stepped aside 
when the rear rank made one pace forward and poured 
their fire into the already inanimate body. So close were 
they that the poncho was ignited, and we could distinctly 
detect the fumes of the burning flesh as the fire smouldered 
in the wool. Though a most revolting it must have been 
a merciful death for the face wore a happy smile. Some 
of the servants of the family were in attendance with a 
shell, in which the body was placed, and removed by them 
in a carriage on the production of an order from the 
President authorising the same. 





Such, reader, is an episode of South American life, and 
perhaps you will now hardly wonder that much of bitter is 
mingled with the pleasant recollections of my stay in 


Peru. 


REVIEWS. 


Shakespeare and Typography. By Wi ttiAm Brapgs, 
[Seconp Norice.] 

All these theories Mr. Blades describes, and generally 
the reason of them, with a grave face. He affirms or 
denies the truth of none of them. His own theory is to 
supersede them all. He can look at them calmly, know. 
ing the trump card he has in his hand. This is, in truth, 
the air of his first chapter. He approaches the Shakes. 





pearian controversy in the true Shakespearian fashion, ’ 


This makes his book a sore puzzle to some of the graver 
critics, more than one of whom complain that he can 
hardly be in earnest. Swift tells Stella of the Bishop who 
vowed that half the stories in Gulliver were a pack of lies, 
Somewhat similar is the position of these gentlemen, 
They have swallowed so much in the Shakespearian line, 
that they can hardly refuse another morsel. Yet, if the 
truth could be known, what they, perhaps unconsciously, 
feel, is that Mr. Blades is too sensible to have the hardi- 
hood to add a twenty-fourth theory to the twenty-three he 
has detailed. In reality, nothing is further from Mr. 
Blades’ ideas than to make fun of anybody. He startsa 
theory, indeed, but he does not run it to death. His 
hypothesis is not inconsistent with one or more of its 
predecessors, and only amounts to the very reasonable 
presumption, from certain lines in his plays, that Shakes- 
peare was acquainted with the mechanical part of the art 
of printing, and had possibly been employed in the office 
of Vantrollier. That Mr. Blades should stop short here is 
so incredible, to judge from the analogy of former 
‘* Shakespearians,” that the hypothesis has been set aside. 
He goes, indeed, so far as to specify the kind of work the 
dramatist may have performed in the printing office ; but, 
contrary to all precedent, he does not deny the equal 
possibility that he was, or had been, or was to be, a 
butcher, a schoolmaster, a woolman, a skewer sharpener, 
and tradesman of all kinds. So far only he goes, and his 
little book has all the more value; even without the 
appendix, which, like an orthodox postscript, contains 
something of more value than all the rest of the volume. 
The theory is briefly this. Shakespeare, or as Mr. 
Blades prefers, perhaps rightly, to spell the name, Shakes- 
pere, spent four years before November, 1589, in retire- 
ment, at least in such obscurity that all the ‘ Shakes- 
pearians” have failed to throw any light on his employ- 
ment during that time. Now, it is an ascertained fact, 
that one Richard Field—query, how was he related to 
Cromwell's printer, John Field, whose duodecimo Bibles 
are so famous for their errors ?—who had been born at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and who had come to London before 
Shakespeare, was then in a printing office: He was 
apprentice to George Bishop, a printer and publisher. He 
married the daughter of one of the first printers of the day, 
Thomas Vantrollier, a Frenchman ; this was in 1588. He 
had probably been first in the office. Him Shakespeare 
must have known. What more natural than that he 
should have obtained some work there for his fellow 
townsman. It is only known for certain that when Van- 
trollier died, Field succeeded him, not immediately, there 
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being a widow in the way, and that when in 1593 Shakes- 

e’s ‘“* Venus and Adonis ” was issued to the world, it bore 
Field’s imprint. Mr. Blades indulges in a short “‘ episode,” 
so to speak, about the widow, and quotes the printer's allu- 
sion, ‘ That in black ink my love may still shine bright,” 
from the 66th Sonnet, as applicable to her ; but this by the 
way. His theory as to the sources of the poet's literary 
knowledge is sounder. He enumerates the chief works 
printed by Vantrollier, and shows that Shakespeare was 
familar with them; and what is more, that though he 
quotes from some of the classics, which are among the 
number, as many as four or five times, from others, which 
Vantrollier never printed, he never quotes. There are at 
least four allusions to Ovid and two to Cicero, but none to 
Virgil or to Pliny, two authors not in Vantrollier’s list: it 
contains, in addition to the Metamorphoses, and the 
De Oratore, a volume of Latin phrases, from which it was 
jong ago shown that Shakespeare derived all his classical 
quotations, and a “‘ Flourie Field of Foure Languages,” 
which supplies quite enough Italian and French to account 
for all he uses of them. 

The allusions to the printing press, which, it must be 
conceded abound in the dramatist’s works, are turned to 
equally good account by Mr. Blades. Some of them are 
just a little too far fetched, but, as a rule, they are not 
unworthy of study. Such are :— 

“Come we to full points here ? and are etceteras nothing ? ” 
2 Henry IV. ii. 4. 
‘** To place upon the volume of your deeds, 
As in a title-page, your worth of arms.” 
Pericles ii. 3. 





An almost exactly similar expression is in Henry IV. 
Second Part. 1. But the following is a little beyond us, 
and must be one of the untimely jokes by which Mr. 
Blades has so seriously compromised his position as a real 
“ Shakespearian.” He says that an allusion to the printer's 
messenger is to be found in— 

“* Here's a young and sweating devil !” 
Othello iii. 4. 

For the rest we must refer to Mr. Blades’ little book and 
go on to the Appendix. Here the author's technical know- 
ledge is well used. An endless field for future investiga- 
tors is opened. Why did not any former critic think of 
suggesting that there was an intelligible systen in the 
“various readings” which have so sadly perplexed them? 
Mr. Blades has provided work for all classes of bookworms. 
His theory has not, it seems, been propounded before. It 
is briefly this. Everybody knows that “‘ various readings ”’ 
are in most instances the result of printer's carelessness, 
or errors. The source of a large part at least of these 
errata is known technically as a “ foul case.” A number 
of letters, in the printer's case or desk fall into the wrong 
compartments. Thus an a may get into an o box, ora b 
into an / box, and soon. But in applying this practically 
we are met at the outset with a difficulty. If we gotoa 
Printing office and look into the cases, we find that they 
will not account for any of the varie lectiones in the early 
Shakespeares. This is because the case system has been 
completely altered since his time. But Mr. Blades’ know- 
ledge is not at fault here. He points out that in Moxon’s 
“Mechanical Exercises,"’ a book which is now very rare, 
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but which was published in 1683, and which is therefore | 
though not contemporary, at any rate not too long after | 
Shakespeare's time, there is a diagram in which the old | 
atrangement of a printer's case is given. Applying the 
‘information thus gained Mr. Blades takes four obscure | 
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passages, and shows that by allowing for a foul case, in 
which certain letters had got into the wrong box, a fairly 
readable emendation may be made. We may take one of 


these examples. Mr. Blades quotes :— 
“I come to thee for charitable license . . . . to booke our dead.” 
Henry IV. iv. 2. 

**So all the copies, but ‘to book’ is surely a modern commercial 
phrase and the herald here asked leave simply to ‘ look,’ or examine, the 
dead, for the purpose of giving honourable burial to their men of rank.” 

We choose this example because it has been objected to, 
and because it is really the strongest of the four, and is 
supported by a collateral note of a curious kind. The 
phrase is still in common use in a not very remote part of 
the realm. ‘To look a thing,” is, in the dialect of Ulster 
the same as to seek, or look fora thing. If the passage be 
read in this sense it is even more intelligible than Mr. 
Blades makes it; ‘‘ to look our dead," equals ‘‘ to seek our 
dead.” Mr. Ellis has remarked already that Shakespeare 
—to judge from his rhymes and puns—must have pro- 
nounced many words as they are still prencunced in 
Ireland. Here, then, is a further example. A friend of 
ours on a visit to the sister island recently asked at the 
hall door of a country squire for “‘ Master John.” “ He's 
gone,” said the man servant, ‘‘to London, to look a place 
in the army;” that is, to be examined for a direct com- 


mission. 
(Continuation of Reviews on Page 164.) 
> 
ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 


No. I.—Our Po.icemMen. 

Tue policeman has been regarded in England very 
much from a comic point of view. Few witlings and 
punsters have spared him, and he still figures prominently 
in Punch, Fun, etc. His dress, his head-gear, his trun- 
cheon, his bull’s-eye, his rigorous adherence to duty in the 
dispersing of a crowd by periodical injunctions to ‘‘ move 
on,” his passionate affection for the culinary art in all its 
branches, have found places in the literary note-book as 
well as in the artist's sketch-book. 'We remember to have 
read an admirable parody on Tennyson's “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere,” in which the lover expressed his scorn for 
the cook's perfidy in the powerful terms— 


‘* The leg of pork within your safe 
Is not more cold to you than I.” 


He has been the theme of comic song, he is a favourite 
butt at the theatre, when the pantomime season is on; 
and the children will shriek with delight when the clown 
trips him up, and belabours him with a string of sausages, 
or knocks his hat over his eyes, while emptying a sack of 
flour upon his spotless uniform. 

However, laugh as we may, there are few among us 
who do not recognise the services rendered to the com- 
munity by this excellent band of men. We venture to 
think the English police force a peculiarly constituted one ; 
for foreign policemen are not at all civil. The French 
sergent de ville is noted for his not remarkable politeness. 
There could not be a more polite, more willing, more 
intelligent body of men than our policemen. They have 
always a civil answer for those who apply to them for 
information, and when they are roughly attacked by some 
half tipsy loiterer at a tavern door, will stave off the 
violent abuse with a mild, ‘‘ Come, come, now—move on 
—move on.” There is much in the course of the day to 
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irritate their temper, and try their patience, yet how ra 1e 
do we see them agitated by strong passion. The number 
of foolish questions that are asked them, the variety of 


indications of locality that must be pointed out to straying 
pedestrians, the many daily occasions on which their 
presence is required for the dispersing of a crowd, the 


transgressors of all kinds that must be escorted to the’ 


police station—all these incidents would be exasperating 
in the extreme to one of ourselves; yet the policeman 
bears all uncomplainingly and imperturbably. He never 
flies into spasms of rage, but takes life very coolly indeed. 
Now, in France if a dog put his nose inside the station 
house the sergent de ville would make a bound at the 
owner, and would open a terrible colloquy enlivened by 
considerable action with the sword. In England the 
policeman who after all only follows the general example 
of his countrymen—accepts every perpiexity, every tragedy, 
every crime with the same unmoved face and stolid 
manner. 


The group of men, standing at the door of a police 
station, to the right of M. Régamey’s characteristic sketch, 
are not the ordinary representatives of the class. They 
are rather the superior members of the force, who are 
possessed of intelligence and keen perspicacity in addition 
to the usual mild qualities of the policeman. The same 
men are generally at the same posts, and their memory 
of the number of times and the incidents under which 
certain persons have been present in the police courts is 
as infallible as it is astonishing. This faculty of theirs is 
at times also excessively tiresome, and when a man is 
dragged before the inspector no pleasant impression is 
produced by the policeman’s sagacious nod, which says 
as plainly as words, ‘Oh, I knowhim. He’s been up 
scores of times.” To tie left of the sketch we see the 
inspector and policeman at work over an offending “‘ rough.” 
The delinquent stands in the close compartment which is 
railed off on purpose for him. On the wall at his side is 
the measuring scale by which his height is estimated, and 
in front is the inspector at his desk entering in his day- 
book the offence for which the policeman has arrested the 
miserable creature standing behind the rail. M. Régamey 
has faithfully reproduced the peculiarities of the English 
“rough,” the sullen expression, the heavy firm jaw, the 
massive thick set build, the hair in a solid curl over the 
ear, the loose shapeless cap, and soiled, torn clothes. This 
class is a large one in London, and is the bitter enemy 
of the police, as it is the terror of all people who respect 
themselves. The policeman is, it must be confessed, 
harder on the “rough” than on any other of the evil 
developments of our civilisation. He will drag him remorse- 
lessly by the collar of his coat, if he have one, to the 
station house, heedless of the cries and hooting of the 
wretched population who are of the prisoner’s vast family. 
At the station-house his masters, the inspector and the 
magistrate are influenced against the “rough,” at the 
outset, and ply their questions in no gentle tone. In the 
right hand corner of our illustration is the police-court 
magistrate—a graphic and effective sketch! We see on 
his face evidences of his utter weariness of mind and of 
body also. His brows are slightly raised, his forehead 
is wrinkled, and his lips curl almost impatiently, as he 
listens to the statements of policeman and prisoner and 
witness. There is a stolid look of endurance about him 


that does not testify to his enthusiasm in his profession, 
which must certainly be a very painful and monotonous 
one. Some of the magistrates, however, rouse themselves 
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from their apathy in order to inflict fines and punishments 
that are excessively unfair. Several of these authorities 
in certain London districts are notorious for their hard 
judgment and unnecessary severity. We might even 
mention names, but we prefer to leave the identification 
to the judicial conscience. 

We have hitherto looked at the darker side of the 
policeman’s duties, now we come to his lighter moments, 
He has some relaxation even in the performance of his 
avocations, and, for instance, his stay at Wimbledon jg 
always a welcome relief to him. In company with the 
volunteers and a few soldiers, the assembly of policemen 
is large, and the surrounding neighbourhood is edified by 
reviews and sham fights of the most amusing description, 
The sudden gaiety of the place is especially noticeable 
when a regiment is encamped down there, and consider. 
able flutter is caused in the female hearts that beat in the 
vicinity. The young ladies of the households glance 
timidly at the officers whom they meet in their walks, the 
nurserymaids turn the perambulators towards the privates’ 
department, and the cooks glance anxiously at the com. 
pact, dark masses of sturdy helmeted men, who, if we are 
to believe Punch, are not unmindful of the practical bene. 
fits of cook’s favour. When the sun is hot, their costume 
is lightened by the means of white canvas coats and hats, 
this last feature always retaining its peculiarity of shape, 
At Wimbledon the policeman becomes a soldier ; he must 
erect his tent, light his fire, make his rough camp bed, 
and in our sketch we find one of the couple represented 
armed with a broom. The centre group is one with 
which we are all familiar. We have all witnessed similar 
incidents many times. The policeman is marshalinga 
poor woman and her little girl across the busy thorough- 
fare, and as he does so holds up his hands to arrest the 
course of a spirited horse that can hardly be restrained 
by the driver's energetic reining in. The horse is nota 
hack, and a proud crest glistens on its harness, yet the 
policeman holds it back that the poor woman and her chiid 
may pass unharmed ! 

Most of our readers will have seen such scenes, and we 
must acknowledge, most of us will have also seen great un- 
fairness on the part of the policemen. The poor are some- 
times very harshly treated, while the rich are too lightly 
treated by these powerful bodies of men. We have seen 
unfortunate idlers in poor districts, who have partaken too 
freely of the “ inspiriting glass’ at a neighbouring tavern, 
roughly handled by the police ; and on one or two occasions 
gentlemen, well-dressed and well mannered, have remon- 
strated, and the officials have become mild and deferential, 
and have let the culprit go home to his wretched wife. If 
they come across a gentleman who is ‘ between two 
wines " they will interfere cautiously, and are ready, as @ 
rule, to pocket the half-crown put forward by the offender, 
and allow him to pass on. 

Their great characteristic is their calm patience. They 
stand at the crossing of a crowded thoroughfare, and 
escort ladies, old, young, rich or poor, backwards and 
forwards with unfailing equanimity; are ready to answef 
the most foolish and the most intricate questions, will call 
a cab, hail an omnibus, in short, are ever willing to do all 
in their power to oblige. Asa rule they are by no means 
unintelligent men; those who are to be found generally at 
station-house doors are well-read, well-instructed, speak- 
ing several languages, and knowing the nine points of the 
law very often far better than many lawyers. 

The police force of England, which is, we may (Or 
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fidently state, the best of its kind in Europe, is, however, 
an ill-paid one, and the wives and children of our stalwart 
guardians of the public peace, are often very poorly clothed 
and fed. True, they seldom pay any rent, for they are 
generally tenants of the many houses to be let about 
London. Achapter of policemen's experiences of these 
empty mansions would be a curious story we should 
think. Still, the pay is so small that some members of 
Sir Robert Peel's force find it very hard to make both 
ends meet. Everyone remembers the strike among them 
that took place last year. It seems to us that the prin- 
ciples of justice would be better attained, if the men were 
paid more and bribed less. Human nature is weak, and 
it must be hard to refuse a proftered five shilling piece for 
the easy work of keeping silence or passing on, when wife 
and children are in keen want of it. Men are quick to 
revile the police for this fault, forgetting how prone they 
themselves are to commit it, in various gentlemanly ways 
—which a constable ignores. Let the policeman be better 
paid, and there will be no reason to complain of his 
conduct. . 
= > ~ 
REVIEWS—(ConrTINUED). 

The Great Condé and the Period of the Fronde. 

A Historical Sketch. By Water Firzparricx. T. 

Cautley Newby. 


In what, with a singular modesty, he is pleased to call 
‘‘a historical sketch,” Mr. Fitzpatrick has presented us 
with one of the best written, and most interesting books, 
with which it has for a long time been our good fortune to 
meet. It would have been difficult to spoil the subject, 
for the life of such a man as Condé, and a record of so 
stirring a time, would have been acceptable in any form; 
but when we receive that information which all desire and 
few possess, in so pure, pleasant, and sensible a style, we 
feel bound to compliment the author upon his undoubted 
success, and to thank him for his agreeable addition to our 
biographical and historical knowledge. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible to. select from all 
history a period more striking than that in which the 
great city of Paris, not yet enslaved either by misguided 
monarchs, by cut-throat adventurers, or by the devil of 
popular license, »as making heroic attempts at the asser- 
tion of that liberty which she felt to be her due. And 
nowhere does a character stand forth in more brilliant 
prominence as a leader of men, than in the case of the 
Prince de Condé. Not that he was faultless; his bio- 
grapher owns the many blemishes which disfigured his 
character, as frankly as could be desired; but there is 
something which infallibly commends the man to other 
men, in the gay, brilliant cavalier, who carried all before 
him, whether in war or in politics, by dint of his own 
belief in himself, and his irresistible verve, who was eque ‘ly 
great, whether ruling the councils of the court, or watering 
his pinks in prison, and who finally showed his truest 
greatness in listening meekly to the voice of Bossuet, and 
owning himself publicly to have sinned. It would be im- 
possible to give here any sketch of his life; for that we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Fitzpatrick, especially re- 
commending to their notice certain passages in the second 
volume, which contains the more engrossing portion of 
the General's history, viz., the coalition with Cardinal 
Mazarin, the subsequent quarre! ending in the imprison- 
ment of Condé, Conti, and Conqueville, and the final 
triumph of the hero. The description of the Fronde 
must also be left for study in the author's pages; even if 
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space permitted such extracts as would be necessary to ap 
intelligent understanding of the subject, injustice to the 
author could hardly fail to be tae result of an attempt to 
present a portion of his statements, apart from the cop. 
text, by which they often are materially modified. We 
rather direct attention to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s admirable ang 
lucid sketches of character, which: are distinguished not 
less by their unflinching nature, than by their dispassionate 
justice. One of the best—we might almost say the best 
of any—is the incidental passage on Cromwell in the 
second volume, in the course of which the author takes 
the opportunity of clearing away, to some extent, the 
false clamour which still hangs about the suppression of 
the Vaudois insurrection. We do not suppose that his 
words will be of much avail, as against the finest sonnet 
Milton ever wrote, any more than he would be able to 
rehabilitate Macbeth in the teeth of Holinshed’s Shake. 
speare, but he deserves credit for the attempt. The three 
great cardinals, Richelieu, Mazarin, and De Retz, are also 
well described, and, for nearly the first time, we find some 
measure of justice meted out to. Louis XIV., who, with all 
his faults, was a great king if not a great man. Perhaps 
Henri IV. gets rather less than justice, though it must be 
owned that his is anything but an admirable character, 
false alike to man, to woman, and to heaven. But we 
shall not cavil at this, where so much is excellent, any 
more than at Mr. Fitzpatrick’s estimate of Queen Eliza 
beth, and most heartily commend the work to all lovers of 
a stirring tale. We may conclude with a short extract on 
the character of Condé, which exemplifies what we have 
praised in the author’s work in more ways than one— 


—— 


“* The ambition of Condé was neither lofty, like that of Guise, nor 
crafty like that of Egalité. It was not the sublime sentiment which 
draws its inspiration from a grand idea, and is sanctified by a noble 
pecese- Neither did it seek, with care, to hide its deformity under the 

rrowed garb of public virtue. It was of the earth earthy, and its 
native meanness was only rendered more repulsive by a thin and care 
lessly worn disguise. For ignoble aims, shamelessly pursued, Condé 
soiled his glory in the mire of faction; abased his genius, impelled by 
its natural instincts to soar like the eagle, in slimy paths of intrigue; 
cast to the winds the obligations of public principle and of private 
honour ; and finally, in the guilty madness of credulous vanity and 
distempered pride, committed the last political crime in delivering w 
his country to civil war, and the sword of a foreign enemy.” 


This, it should have been premised, applies to that por 
tion of Condé’s history which relates to the time following 
the peace of Munster. 


Stranded but not Lost. By Dororny Bromyarp. It 
three volumes. Samuel Tinsley. 


In perusing “‘ Stranded, but not Lost,” we are, we imagine, 
making acquaintance with ‘the work of a new writer, an 
that circumstance inclines us to deal somewhat leniently 
with the book, which contains a certain amount of promisé 
At the same time we must warn Mrs. Bromyard that 
before she can hope to attain to eminence, or even to & 
cellence in fiction, she has much both to learn and @ 
unlearn. She must study the construction of a plot, and 
even the rules of syntax, and must strive to comprehend 
the meaning of epithets. What, for instance, can sh 
mean by speaking of “ flagrant Gloire de Dijons”? Aad 
when we are told that the tempers of two friends who wert 
rather inclined to quarrel were “in a convalescent state, 
how are ws io accept the statement in conjunction with th 
context, wich seems to show that the said tempers wet 
on the verge of breaking down! The plot also is clums# 
worked out, and what might have been the main interest® 
subordinated to two entirely independent and _ infeme 
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episodes, which form the major part of the book, and one 
of which is decidedly less in point of interest than the 
history, if it may be called so, which is made the means of 
its introduction. 

The leading idea of the novel is this. One Mrs. Phil— 
why not Philip ?—Danvers has been married secretly, as it 
would seem, and for two years her husband has for some 
unknown reason kept the fact from his two doting uncles, 
Squire Everest and Mr. Philip Everest, old bachelors who 
live together in the country. Meanwhile the wife, Ger- 
trude by name, has thought herself slighted by her husband, 
asa fool, and we must really say that there would have 
been good reason for such a line of conduct on his part! 
And she thinks also that she has cause to be jealous of a 
certain clever Mrs. L’Estrange. Equally unexplained with 
the concealment of his marriage is the reason which impels 
Mr. Danvers to send Gertrude and he> child to stay with 
his uncles, he himself remaining in town to look after some 
important law suit of which, strangely enough, his nearest 
relations evidently know nothing. The little lady entirely 
wins the hearts of the two old gentlemen, who discover 
her distrust of her husband, and with a view to curing her, 
resort to the singular expedient of reading her two novels, 
which they had severally composed at odd moments. 
Gertrude sits out these romances; probably her learning 
would not have amounted to such a quotation as Quousque 
tandem? But the dose does not seem to do her much 
good, poor thing, and her husband comes down as soon as 
his work is finished, and takes her toa ball. Then they 
live happily ever after, and Mrs. L’Estrange goes to the 
bad, so that Gertrude may reconcile her to her husband in 
ahospital. ‘That is all the main plot! 

As for the two stories to which Mrs. Danvers is doomed 
to listen, the first one, ‘‘ Mismatched,”’ must indeed have 
been a penance. Apparently the author, Squire Everest, 
had deeply studied the works of Alexandre Dumas and of 
Mr. Tupper; the consequence being that the style is 
jerky, owing to the number of short paragraphs; and the 
work is dull, owing to the want of either life or interest. 
In fact, the paragraphs are so wonderfully short as to 
suggest painful doubts whether the manuscript would have 
made up the orthodox number of three volumes had it been 
printed in a rational manner. As for the story, it is quite 
unimpeachable, and plentifully larded with pious reflec- 
tions, but does more credit to the heart of Squire Everest 
than to his head. Charlie, Margaret, Arthur, and Clara— 
or Claire, for we can hardly make out which was her real 
name—fall in love with each other all round, and quarrel, 
and suspect each other on absurd grounds, and, not taking 
the trouble to enquire how far their suspicions are correct 
are deservedly miserable and very ill, and then they all 
make it up and are married. But then they were not ordi- 
nary people: why, when Charlie’s mare kicked him on the 
forehead, his brains were not dashed out! Certainly not ! 
He tied Clara’s handkerchief round his head, and proposed 
to her on the spot. So, when Arthur was at death's door, 
and the doctor had left him, the invulnerable Charlie cured 
him with a good drink of beer, which must have been 
shockingly flat, seeing that the panacea was administered 
at four in the morning out of a jug! 

And now let us say that “ Mr. Radley’s Home ” is so far 
superior to everything else in the book, that it ought never 
to have been weighted with such ba last as we have de- 
Scribed. It is difficult to understand how the same person 
could write such rubbish as we have condemned, and yet 
be able to produce so good and well-written a story as is 


’ 
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supposed to be told by Mr. Philip Everest. The interest 
turns upon the marriage of Laura Stevens, a slightly passée, 
beauty, to Hugh Radley, a cold man much her senior. 
The poor girl had loved handsome Arthur Henderson, sup- 
posed drowned at sea, and takes her middle-aged suitor to 
escape from a weary home. But it proves a mistake; her 
new life is wearisome also, and just when she is sick of it 
all Arthur comes back. Then there is a terrible struggle 
between duty and desire, and Laura nearly fails; but in 
the end Hugh Radley saves her from herself, and both she 
and her old lover live to love and bless him. There is real 
force and pathos in this story, and it is uncommonly well 
told, without any of those faults of style to which we have 
taken exception in speaking of the rest of the book. There 
is also an indication of some power of drawing character : 
Laura and her husband are both good, but special phrase 
must be reserved for Eieanor Stanley, the kind, sweet, 
injudicious friend, who tells Mr. Radley of Henderson's 
return, and of his wife’s danger, and, naturally, gets little 
thanks for her pains. It argues no scant force of perception, 
when a woman can draw so fine a picture of a woman, and 
if Mrs. Bromyard can do more in the same line there is no 
reason why she should not make for herself a very good 
name among the writers of fiction. 

We have, perhaps, been severe in our remarks ; it was 
because we thought the author of “‘ Stranded but not Lost” 
showed signs of being one too good to spoil. 


Callista: a Sketch of the Third Century. By Joun 
Henry Newman, of the Oratory. Burns, Oates, and 
Co., and B. M. Pickering. 


At atime when the appearance of Mr. Sneyd’s Cyllene 
has recalled attention to the experiment of portraying in 
fiction, and in the form of romance, classical and early 
Christian scenes and characters, it cannot be regarded as 
inopportune in Messrs. Burns and B. M. Pickering to 
reprint a sketch or tale by so great a master of every form 
of composition to which he has laid his hand as John 
Henry Newman. “ Callista’’ was first published in 1855. 
It then attracted great notice through the life and fidelity 
of its descriptions, evincing a large amount of the 
antiquarian research to which its author deprecated the 
merest pretensions. Dr. Newman's own account of the 
tale is that he began it and sketched the fortunes of Juba 
in the spring of 1848, when, we presume, he was at 
Oxford or Littlemore, but that he laid it by and left it 
unfinished until 1856, when the step had been taken which 
dissevered him from our communion. Hence another 
interest in the work, which, however, is not designed to be 
a “* book with a purpose” so much as a faithful photograph, 
so far as may be, of the relations of Christians and 
heathens at the period to which it belongs from a catholic 
point of view, and which evinces, page after page, the 
many-sided genius of its writer. 

The scene is laid at Sicca, in Proconsular Africa—the 
chief dramatis persone the two sons of a Roman legionary 
who had become a Christian before his death, in old age. 
Agellius, the elder son, had espoused the faith in which 
his father died, but held it as undemonstratively as might 
be for fear of persecution, while Juba, the younger, was a 
scoffer and a heathen, influenced by his Numidian mother, 
who passed for a witch and a sorceress. Jucundus, the 
brother of Strabo, the old legionary, and uncle of Agellius 
and Juba, is a flourishing self-indulgent dealer in idols, 
professionally interested in Heathenism, who finds tribula- 
tion in his nephews for different reasons—in Agellius 








because of his positive belief, in Juba because of his 
independence and indisposition to be dictated to, even 
though by an advocate of the Paganism which found most 
favour with him. With this family party a beautiful Greek 
girl, a graver of images and statues, is connected by con- 
siderations of love or interest. Jucundus gets much 
wealth from her handicraft. Juba hankers after her with 
an irresolute jealous longing. Agellius loves her with an 
honest attachment beseeming his rural simplicity of life 
and manners, but with some heart-scruples, owing to her 
pagan creed. Jucundus, sincerely interested in keeping 
his nephew Agellius out of trouble, likely to arise from a 
new edict against the Christians, determines ‘‘to bait his 
hook with Callista, and see if Agellius will not bite, and 
so abjure the new faith under the influence of Love.”’ 
But Callista and her brother Arista had already met 
Agellius half-way, it might be said, or ever Jucundus 
sounded the latter on the subject nearest his heart. The 
worldly old gentleman advocates a marriage ex usu or 
consuetudine (as soluble as modern marriages are by favour 
of our Divorce Courts), and so scandalises poor honest 
Agellius, who is Christian at heart, and has been dreaming 
of making Callista his Christian wife. So only, in fact, 
could there be a regular marriage between a Roman 
subject and a Greek, though there might be the alternative 
of Jucundus if Callista agreed and Agellius ratted to 
Paganism. But as the tale proceeds we see that the seeds 
of Christianity have been sown before in Callista’s heart, 
and though for a time the pronouncedness and, as she 
deems, the selfishness of Agellius’ love impede the con- 
version, yet in due course a priest of the Catholic Faith, 
Cecilius, turns her to the truth as it is in Jesus, and makes 
her ‘pour contempt on all her pride of race and of 
intellect, and gird herself for the endurance of martyrdom.” 
Callista is arrested on a charge of Christianity, while 
Agellius is away in hiding from the ministers of the 
Imperial edict. When he hears of her apprehension and 
detention, and imminent martyrdom, possessed of the 
belief that she is not yet a.convert, and eager, through the 
weakness of his own faith, to save her life rather than her 
soul, Agellius is intent on declaring that he knows her to 
be still a heathen; but the Greek girl’s mind and heart 
have been going through a furnace of fiery trial, and 
though she cannot say she is a Christian, before her 
judges, she has so much of conversion in her as to decline 
to sacrifice to the gods of the Heathen. Cast back into 
prison, and remanded by the mediation of influential 
friends, she is visited by Polemo, the philosopher, at her 
brother’s instance, but he memorably fails to turn the 
balance of the scales to the side of Paganism; the same 
brother gains her freedom, on condition that she signs a 
writing to say she has sacrificed, though she was not to 
be called upon to do so in act and deed ; but she will not 
purchase liberty by a lie. Eventually, through Agellius 
telling Cacilius, the Christian Priest, where to find her, 
Callista is baptized. She is more than~baptized. In 
prospect of the baptism in blood, which impends for her, 
Cecilius administers to her Baptist, Confirmation, and the 
Holy Eucharist at once [the incidental description of these 
as all three sacraments being one of the tokens who it is 
that writes the story]. Soon after came the final trial. 
Callista endured martyrdom with the patience and fortitude 
in which women outshine their so-called stronger brothers. 
The miracles wrought on her death, the effect of Callista’s 
history and death upon the heathen population around, 
and the lull of persecution work wonders in Sicca, and its 
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populace. Juba, the half-madman and half-fanatie 
attaches himself to the Church which is the shrine g 
Callista’s martyred body, unconformable still, but profes. 
sing to have seen a vision of Callista, and to have bem 
restored to sanity by a miracle referable to her, Hy 
death, too; savours of a miracle. As to Agellius, his end, 
too, was that of a Bishop, Saint, and Martyr. 

We began by saying that this story is marked } 
research and genius, and written by one whose greg 
mental endowments are undeniable. No one could dou 
it who should read the lively description of early Christigg 
life, and of classical Paganism in its decline and fall, wit 
which the whole is replete. With a reservation qua 
doctrine, and a caution as regards expressions’ an 
customs, which seem to assume the matters at issy 
between the Romanist and the Anglican, the story 
Callista may be read with pleasure, interest, and profit 
It must be read with an access of admiration for the varie 


gifts of its author. 
SS 


MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 


[Seconp NoTIceE.] 

Tue Atlantic Monthly numbers amongst its contributors Olive 
Wendell Holmes, who is represented by a poem, “‘ The Found 
tion of Youth;” Robert Dale Owen, who writes on “ The Soci 
Experiment at New Harmony;” and James Parton, who treats 
of the Art of being President, as gathered from the experienc 
of Thomas Jefferson. The papers, which are numerous, andon 
a great variety of subjects, have an agreeable mixture of solidity 
and brilliancy such as we would desire to see in certain ol 
established favourites nearer home. “Recent Literature” 
meets with judicious consideration. “Art” receives fitting 
notice, and the musical paper is excellent. Altogether this 
magazine takes very high rank indeed. 

Cassell’s this month 1s bright, cheery, and popular, as usual 
The engravings, owing to their number and excellence, area 
matter for surprise. MM. Erckmann—Chatrian contributes 
story, and a very readable paper is that on “ War Correspor 
dents.” Mr. Montgomerie Ranking gives a graphic little poem, 
** Alice,” and weightier matters have their exponents in Mr. 
Henry Fawcett and Mr. Greville Fennell, whose “ Fish for Cu 
tivation ’ deserves notice. 

Good Things has a pervading air of good-humour and livel 
ness. Both literary matter and “cuts” are far above th 
average. We particularly admire the illustration to “Golde 
Hair.” 

The People’s, as usual, is remarkable for an abundance of it 
teresting matter. We judge its most attractive feature, hor 
ever, to be the illustrations, of which, by the courtesy of the 
editor, we are enabled to give a specimen. A more thoroughly 
genuine and wholesome periodical it would be difficult to name. 
The standard aimed at is a high one, and that standard is full 
achieved. 

The Quiver, too, is strong in an artistie sense ; the text, though 
good of its kind, ‘s not so much to our taste. 

Town and Country does not require detailed notice, being matt 
up for the most part of rather indifferent stories. F 

The Victoria deals with such topics as “ American Journalism, 
“An Afternoon in a Lunatic Asylum,” “ Criticisms on Hamlet 
‘“* The Shah on English Laws relating to Women,” and “ Recetl 
Publications.” Taken as a whole the number is rather bettet 
than usual. 

Of the religious magazines, the list, of course, is headed 
Good Words, of which the contents, as usual, are varied, insttut 
tive, and interesting. The articles embrace a capital paper ® 
“Spectrum Analysis,” by William Carpenter, and the third of & 
very pleasing series of “ Pictures of Italian Life,” by August® 
Hare. The two serial stories are continued, ‘ Lady Bell” beilg 
more interesting than ever, and “‘ The Prescotts of Pamphillon 
a little dull—owing perhaps to the hot weather. The illust® 
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tions deserve as much praise as formerly—which is saying 
eat deal. oe 

The Sunday Magazine maintains its excellent character, no ex- 
pense being spared in its production. The leading papers are 
“Customs and Curiosities of Madagascar,” by Andrew David- 
son; “In Reformation times,” by the author of “ Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls,” and a timely contribution by Dr. Tristram on 
the “ Illustration of the Bible from Ancient Inscriptions.” Of 
the engravings we prefer the one to “ Against the Stream.” It 
is fective in conception, and capitally rendered. The sketches 
illustrative of that admirable serial ‘“‘ Crooked Places,” are also 
very graphic. ; ad 

Of the Day of Rest we shall simply say that it is a marvellous 
sixpennyworth. The engravings are most attractive ; the draw- 
ing of a forest scene being in the best style of its own particular 
range of art, and the letter-press is fully worthy of the pictorial 
element. ‘ 

Golden Hours is sensible and pleasant, but somewhat deficient 
in sparkle; there is an abundance of literature given at a very 
low price, but the pages have a heavy appearance, and the illus- 
trations are somewhat uninteresting. 

The Parish Magazine is very pleasant reading, and the wood- 
cuts are numerous and pretty. Sunday, with its large blocks, 
will be found an excellent periodical for the young. The Day of 
Days, amongst other recommendations, can boast a very effec- 
tive drawing of “ First Fruits.” Our Own Fireside is fully up to 
itsaverage, and Mission Life can safely be pronounced an ad- 
mirable record of church work at home and abroad. Very 
admirable sketches are given of the Canadian and Melanesian 
Missions, and “ Village Lectures on India” will repay perusal. 

The children have a capital periodical in Sunshine, which fully 
deserves its name. Chatterbox is just what a work of its type 
should be. Home Words contains plenty of interesting and in- 
structive matter, and The Children’s Prize is worth a good many 
pence more than the one charged for its purchase. As for 
Aunt Fudy, praise is superfluous, criticism uncalled for; it is a 
worthy companion to Little Folks, and of both we can say that a 
more liberal sixpennyworth was never offered. The rising gene- 
ration is lucky, let our editorial word be takerf for that. 


a 
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THE THEATRES. 





Tue lull in the theatrical world is rapidly breaking up. The 
Princess’ and Alhambra produce their new pieces on Saturday, 
and the Alexandra having been considerably altered and 
improved is shortly to open again. The Globe is to produce a 
new piece, entitled Chivalry, by a comparatively new author, 
Mr. Richard Lee. Mr. Lee was the dramatic critic of the 
Morning Advertiser, and author of the celebrated notice of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s Shilly Shally. His first piece, Ordeal by Touch, 
was produced at the Queen's Theatre with fair success. 

The minor theatres are more enterprising than the larger 
houses. A new very sensational drama, entitled The Southern 
Cross, was produced at the Victoria on Saturday last. The piece 
isof a familiar nautical type, and contains not only a shipwreck 
and a raft, but also a shark, which pulls a man overboard. The 
huge boa-constrictor in The Pirates of the Savannah was nothing 
0 this, 

The English troupe in Paris seem to please the Parisians. 
Miss Cooper, both as Desdemona and Ophelia, is the most 
popular favourite, and Mr. Ryder, Mr. Swinbourne, and Mr. 
Warner are considered good actors of the genuine English 
school. The small size of the stage and the “‘ scratch” character 
of scenery and dresses are, however, much against the performers. 

Mehow English actors have had but little success in Paris. 
The large English population prefer the native drama to their 
WN countrymen. - The most successful English actor was 
certainly Mr. Charles Mathews. Mr. Sothern did very little. 
In reference to the success of Othello, it is curious to remark 
that Othello was the first piece ever played in Paris in 1822 at 
the late Thédtre de la Porte St. Martin, when it failed utterly. 
We years afterwards, an English company, comprising Edmund 
fan, Macready, and Charles Kemble appeared at the Odéon. 
acteady and Miss Faucit appeared again in 1846, and the 
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Vokes family have appeared at the Chatelet. On the last occasion 
the French critics were strongly delighted with the finish and 
earnestness of our English artists. 

The Black Crook is to be revived in New York on amore magni- 
ficent scale than ever. 

Mr. Watts Phillips has written a new drama of Lancashire 
life, to be entitled Black Mail. It will be brought out first in the 
provinces. 

The Australian managers are in some things before their 
English confréres. At the Prince of Wales’ Opera House at 
Melbourne, Mosé in Egitto was the most favourite opera during 
the Italian season. This should be a hint to Mr. Gye in his 
campaign of next year. " 

A new Italian opera troupe is to be formed, which will appear 
at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, and in one or two of our chief 
provincial towns. The company includes Mdlles. Marimon and 
Corani, Mdme. Demeric Lablache, and Miss Annie Sinclair. 
The leading tenors are Signor Bettini and Signor Serrazzi, a 
new tenore robusto, who makes his first appearance in England, 
but who is said to have a magnificent voice. The baritones and 
basses include Signor Foli, Mr. Frank Celli, and Signor Patriossi, 
who appeared a few seasons back at, we think, Covent Garden, 
Signor Topai, the clever buffo of the Winter Italian Opera Com- 
pany, Signor Mottino and Signor Tagliafico, who is to be stage- 
manager. Miss Sinclair is to appear as Zerlina in Don Giovanni 
and as Adalgisa to Mdlle. Corani’s Norma. Mr. Celli will play 
Don Giovanni, a part in which he was very successful at the 
Crystal Palace. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

The revival of Mr. Craven’s domestic drama Milky White 
originally written for Mr. F. Robson, forms a quiet and pleasant 
prelude to the boisterous humour and fun of Kissi-Kissi. Mr. 
Craven, of course, appears in his old part and with his old suc- 
cess; his performance is familiar to every one. Mrs. Manders 
played her original part of Mrs. Sadnip with genuine humour 
and appreciation. Mr. Stoyle’s part was taken by Mr. George 
Beckett, who is rapidly rising as an actor of characteristic parts, 
and represents the silly lout to the life. A tendency to overact 
is Mr. Beckett’s great failing, but he is a hard-working acto, 
and a thoroughly good low comedian. Miss Gainsborough— 
who first appeared at the Queen's as the youth in Amos Clarke— 
played Annie pleasantly enough, and sang her ballad nicely. 
The part requires but little histrionic talent, still Miss Gains- 
borough impressed us very favourably. 

The bouffonnerie of Kissi-Kissi still, thanks to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, runs a triumphant course, but we detected no alteration 
in Mr. Henry Corri’s make-up. We certainly understood he was 
to have been whitewashed. 


A somewhat curious story attaches to IJ Promessi Sposi, the 
opera mentioned by Mr. Gye in his prospectus, but not per- 
formed. The composer, Signor Amilcare Ponchielli, was born 
at Cremona about 1838, and was a student of the Conservatoire 
of Milan, where he gained almost every prize. Leaving the 
Conservatoire when only nineteen years old, he was offered the 
libretto of J Promessi Sposi, a badly arranged version of a mag- 
nificent subject. It was played for a short time at Cremona, 
and hada short run. Ponchielli, disappointed at his failure, left 
Cremona and became a bandmaster in one of the small provin- 
cial towns. Last year an old fellow-student of Ponchielli became 
manager of the Teatro del Verme, at Milan, and, mindful of his 
old companion, produced his opera on December r2th, 1872. 
The opera was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and was 
repeated every night till the end of the season, not more than a 
week. On the re-opening of the theatre in April, J Promessi 
Sposi was repeated, and was again well received. The heroine 
was on the first production Mdlle. Brambilla, ong of Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s singers at Drury Lane, and in April a débutante, Mdlle. 
Moreno. ‘The tenor part was sung by Mr. Arthur Byron, whose 
lovely voice was well-known at Windsor and * The Foundling ;” 
the other parts were played by M. Barré and M. Marcello Junca, 
a basso profundo, who appeared a few seasons back at Drury 
Lane, and M. Attri, formerly of our own Royal Italian Opera. 

The Prince of Wales’ company have been appearing at the 
Standard Theatre, a great change from the smallest house in 
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London to well nigh the largest. The comedy of Caste, Mr. | will thus have an opportunity of rivalling Mdme. Judic on} 
Robertson’s best work, was performed, and has certainly hit the | own ground. a 
fancy of the East-end audience, who seem especially taken with At the Grand Opera of Paris L’A/fricaine has been revived y; 
Sam Gerridge the gas-fitter, a part which shows that Mr. Hare | Mdlle. Mauduit in the principal part. Mdlle. Eugénie Maude 
can play other parts than those of old men. who was born at Rennes on the 5th of July, 1847, was a pu i 

To the long list of actors who are seeking fame across the | M. Laget and made her first appearance at the Opera as Ales 
Atlantic must be added Mr. T. C. King, Mr. Henry Irving, and, | Robert le Diable when only eighteen years old. Her voice 
we believe, Mr. Charles Harcourt. Mr. Jefferson, of Rip van | coming somewhat worn by forcing and by the trying parts de 








THE STUDENT. 
(From “ The Peoples Magazine.’’) 


— fame, and Mie. Warren, the leading favourite of the Boston played, she placed herself under the charge of M. Léon Marti 
ovr. To gs ~ caged ‘ : | under whose care she improved greatly. Notwithstanding < 
famili. ‘Sbit Hel made his re-appearance at the Gaiety in the | siderable nervousness Mdlle. Mauduit achieved a great Suct 
nee Ze Pe ds Weaver and Ali Baba. A version of Tricoche | as Selika. At first, like Signor Urio, scarcely able to articul 
+ acolet is to be produced this evening, with Mr. Toole as | from stage fright, she gradually succeeded in gaining confident 
the chief of that eminent matrimonial firm. and sang triumphantly through the opera. <iake 

Les Sonnettes has been also adapted for Miss E. Farren, who! Mdlle. Heilbron, a charming actress and a pleasant singe 
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though of 
Variétés to appear 
studying in Italy. ; é 

The notorious Timbale d’ Argent will be revived at the Bouffes 
Parisiens. It is to be followed by La Bella Imperia, by the 
quthors and composer of La fille de Madame Angot. 


the second rank, has left the opera bouffe at the | 
at the Théatre Italien. At present she is 


ee 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


A festival service, possessing all the characteristics of a 
Choral Festival, took place on Tuesday at the old church of 
West Ham, Essex, on the occasion of the anaiversary of the 
Rochester Diocesan House of Mercy, for which the Bishop 
reached. The music of the day included a new festival anthem, 
“| will give thanks,” written specially for the occasion, by Mr. 
Gordon Saunders, Mus. Bac. Oxon.; the organist and choir- 
master of Hackney parish church, who directed the large body 
of choristers, Mr. Jennings, B.A.; the organist of West Ham, 
presiding at his instrument. The occurrence of such a festival 
in this district is so rare, that it excited considerable interest, 
and the choirs of the neighbouring churches were fully repre- 
sented. 

The programmes of the concerts at Baden-Baden, kindly for- 
warded to us by Professor Oakeley, give evidence of the existence 
not only of a high standard of executive ability in the local 
orchestra, but of a taste for high class works among the visitors. 
Classical selections such as those which are constantly being 
performed, meet, we are told, with considerable appreciation 
from the public, and among the works played we notice several 
by Dr. Oakeley. 

The authorised programme of the Schumann Festival, which 
isto be held in the Beethoven Hall, at Bonn, on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th inst., has just reached us. The first day’s music in- 
cludes the D minor symphony. On the second, his Concerto in 
A minor, with Mdme. Schumann at the pianoforte, and his 
Symphony No. 2 in C major, will form the chief items in the 
scheme. The third day’s programme consists chiefly of chamber 
music. The conductors will be Herren Joachim and Wasielewski. 

A practice which merits the strongest condemnation prevails 
at All Saints, Margaret Street, and several other prominent 
London churches, at this season of the year, of dispensing alto- 
ther with musical accompaniments during the holidays’ of the 
organist and the choir. We fully admit that the musical, as 
well as the clerical officers of a church, need rest and recrea- 
tion, but it seems to us to be grossly inconsistent to condemn a 
congregation to what practically amounts to a series of peni- 
tential services, when by a little arrangement, the help of the 
organist of a neighbouring church, and of a choir, might easily 
be secured. 
_Mr. Hullah’s Report of the results of his first year’s Inspec- 
tion of the Training Schools, just printed in the Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education, may be described as being 
on the whole fairly satisfactory, although, as might naturally be 
expected, he points out many defects in the system on which 
the students have hitherto been trained. He reports a decided 
shortcoming in regard to singing in time, which he attributes to 
4 non-observance of the rule of beating time with the hand 
when practising elementary exercises. In regard to instrumental 
music, although he was not instructed to report on it, Mr. 
Hullah took every opportunity of testing the acquirements of 
the students, and says that the number qualified to play on any 
instrument with sufficient skill to be of any real aid to them in 
the work of musical education was far larger than he antici- 
pated. Referring to the difficulty which meets the students in 
the male and female colleges of being unable to practice in a 
Satisfactory (way music for mixed voices, Mr. Hullah condemns 
the expedient adopted in many cases of setting male students 
with high voices to sing the treble part, and vice versd, and 
Strongly advises the practice of music written for two voices 
only where the mixed choir is not available. The inspector's 
Conclusions as to the results of the Tonic Sol Fa system do not 
‘ecm to have been very favourable, although it is evident that as 
4 staunch old notationist he has taken special pains to give Mr. 





uwen’'s friends a fair opportunity of distinguishing themselves. 


early opportunity of noticing it at greater length. 

The diapason normal is in future to be adopted by the orchestra 
of the Pergola at Florence. 

The Emperor of Austria has given the Cross of Merit to Mdme. 
Marchési, one of the professors of singing at the Conservatoire 
of Vienna. 

A French paper states that the subscription of the English 
aristocracy for Signor Mario has reached 500,000 francs. 

M. Halanzier has engaged two new singers for the Paris Opéra, 
Mdlle. Girius and Mdlle. Alice Hustache, a daughter of one of 
the most eminent members of the chorus. 

M. Offenbach’s orchestra for the Gaité Theatre will number 
fifty-five performers and his chorus seventy-five. M. Gounod is 
about to forward to M. Offenbach the score of the concluding 
numbers of his Feanne d’Arc, which is to be among the works 
produced at the Gaité during the season. The music includes 
fourteen morceaux—an orchestral prelude, a chorus, a scena, a 
romance, a hymn, a minuet, a chorus, a chorus and rondo, a 
prayer (Veni Creator), a chorus for female voices, a march and 
chorus, and a chorus and duo. The last numbers will be a 
funeral march and the music for the scene of the burning of the 
heroine. 

One of the chief attractions in the musical department of the 
Vienna Exhibition is a collection of photographs of the auto- 
graph scores of some of the most celebrated works of the great 
composers, among the number being Mozart’s Ave Verum, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op 81, and Schubert’s Melody “ La Truite.” 

An unfinished string quartet by Amedée Méraux has been 
found at Rouen and has been performed at the Academy. 

Among the recent artistic arrivals in Paris we note the names 
of Mdmes. Nilsson and Patti and Sir Julius Benedict. 

The impresario, Ullman, is preparing for a grand concert tour 
in the province of France and Belgium commencing in November 
next. The artists already engaged are Mdmes. Marimon, Marie 
Cabel, and Demeric-Lablache, and MM. Alard, Franchomme, 
Jaell, Sivori, Léonard, Vivier, and Maton. 

A note from a musical contemporary crediting the late Bishop 
of Winchester with the honour of having been the first Bishop 
to revive the musical use of the Prayer Book in our village 
churches is, we believe well founded, and it may be added that 
no one was more earnest than Dr. Wilberforce in supporting the 
Choral Festival movement. The Bishop, in fact, was “at his 
best” either at a Choral Union sermon, or a Choral Union 
luncheon; and he never failed in his own part of the service to 
prove that he was in truth “a musical bishop.” This reminds 
us of the singular fact that as men rise to dignity in the Church, 
they seem to consider the musical utterance as distinguished 
from the colloquial, to be undignified, and as a rule simply adopt 
“the speaking voice ” even during a full choral service. Sucha 
practice inevitably tends to produce discomfort in a congrega- 
tion, and it is well worthy of thought whether in departing from 
the “ plain tune” these gentlemen are not committing an offence 
against good taste as well as against musical and ritual propriety. 
As a proof that it is no mere mark of “ advanced churchmanship’ 
when a dean or canon intones, we may instance the late Dean 
Alford, who, contrary to the usual custom of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, sang the service—whenever it fell to his lot to take part in 
it—with excellent effect. 

The funeral of Ferdinand David, the Leipsic Concertmeister 
on the 24th ult, was attended by a large number of his profes- 
sional and private friends in that city. The band of one of the 
regiments in the garrison attended and played Chopin's Trauer- 
marsch, and several chorales were sung with fine effect round 
the grave. Pastor Dr. Ahlfeld delivered the customary funeral 
oration, in which he bore testimony to the high ability of the 
departed artist, and to his noble qualities as a man and as a 
citizen. In an obituary notice Dr. Hiller, of Cologne, describes 
David as a man who, like our own Bishop Wilberforce, seemed 
unable to rest: ‘‘ It was only in the most incessant, in the most 
energetic exertion, that, strange as it may sound, he found—re- 
pose.” The doctor speaks in loving terms of their friendship of 
half a century, from the days when they first played music 
together as boys, and declares that to supply his place at the 
Gewandhaus is hardly possible. 
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LONGFELLOw’s new volume of poems, charmingly called “ After- 
math,” will be out in a very few days through the hands of his 
London publishers, the Messrs. Routledge. 


A revised edition of Professor Nicol’s ‘Elements of Miner- | 
alogy,” profusely illustrated, will next week make its appearance. | 


As an introduction to the science the book is unrivalled. 
The Fourteenth Edition of Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” 
one of the most comprehensive and useful compilations of the 
kind ever produced, will in all probability be issued from the 
press some time in December. The work which will be brought 
well up to time—all but to the very eve of the date of publication 
—is still under the supervision of Mr. Benjamin Vincent, the 
editor of the last re-issue that of June, 1868, the thirteenth. 

A curious sale by auction will take place very shortly at 
Puttick and Simpson's Mart in Leicester-square—being the whole 
of the fantastic dresses, scenery, and properties used in Babil and 
Bijou. The costumes alone would be a splendid stock-in-trade 
for a masquerading establishment. 

The oddest, not catchpenny but catchtwopenny tract is just 
out—called (after the manner rather of a spiritualistic than of an 
evangelical publication) ‘ Visions: written by a converted Man, 
who relates what he has seen.” 

Dr. Rolleston’s Harveian Oration for 1873, is recently given to 
the public in a printed form as a half-crown volumette. 

Miss Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Old Kensington” has already run into a 
third edition. According to the cant phrase of the day among 
reviewers, the Times calls it an “illustrated idyll;” while the 
Edinburgh, after blowing in its honour a grand flourish of trumpets, 
pronounces it only “too idyllic.” 

The Fourth Volume of Reynolds’ “ System of Medicine,” 
finishing the work, is in the press, and fast getting ready for 
publication. 

Amelia Edwards’ “ Monsieur Maurice ” is now upon the eve of 
its appearance. 

Much anxiety is still felt in regard to the health of Jean Ioseph 
Louis Blanc, better known as Louis Blanc, the eminent French 
historian and journalist. 

Ewald’s “ Handbook of the Public Records,” which may shortly 
be looked for, is a book of reference that has long been wanted 
and will be welcomed accordingly. 

The looked for Transit of Venus will, with the aid of the sun 
itselt, be recorded with almost mathematical precision, that is in 
regard to the precise moment of contact apparently between the 
edge of the solar disc and the edge of the planet—by means of 
Herr Jansenn’s exquisitely contrived method for photographing 
the phenomenon. 

On Wednesday next will appear the daintiest shilling’s worth 
published for a long while in the shape of an illustrated poem— 
Mr. S. C. Hall’s temperance tale in verse, called “ The Trial of 
Sir Jasper,” embellished with a quarter of a hundred engravings 
from the designs of artists as famous as Alfred Elmore, R.A.; 
E. M. Ward, R.A.; W. C. T. Dobson, R.A.; Thomas Faed, 
R.A.; Sir Noel Paton, Sir John Gilbert, Birket Foster, John 
Tenniel, Gustave Doré, and George Cruikshank. 

A curious little shilling satire on the Times, called “ England 
in 1873,” has just appeared by Juvenal Anglicanus. 

Mr. Tegg’s last re-issue of an old classic, is ** Rasselas Prince | 
of Abyssinia,” in which the text of the great Doctor is enhanced | 
in interest by the prefix of Boswell’s Introduction. 

Mr. Henry Beckly has recently penned a singular colloquy on 
the Unitarian Theory of Morals set forth in “ Lecky’s History 
of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. 

A gentleman named Hill, who drops his H’s, has recently 
acquired the nickname among his friends of the Malade Imagi- 
naire—because he says he’s ‘ill when he isn’t ! 

Walt Whitman, the rhythmical prose-poet of the New World, 
is ill, but it is hoped not seriously. He is suffering from a | 
paralytic affection consequent on malarial fever. 

Owen Meredith's poem or novel-in-verse, called ‘“‘ Lucile,” has 
been recently adapted to the stage for Mrs. Chanfrau, who will 
act the title-character. 

Bret Harte and Dion Boucicault are now engaged, in trans- 
atlantic phrase, in “ collaborating in a dramatisation” of ‘“* The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
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| The great Rousillon controversy has arisen again, as Will be 
| found from a reference to last week’s Atheneum. Mrs, Chalice, 
| the author of * Illustrious Women of France,” is accused g 
| having represented one “* M. Honoré Cosprons "as a Duke Whose 
| title had been acknowledged in France “since the Restorations 
| Mr. Edward Walford undertakes to prove that “ nosuch title hy 
been recognised by any French régime since the Restoratiog? 
| and states that the individual calling himself Duc de Rousillg 
{ is utterly unknown as a Duke at the French E More, ng 
| doubt, wiil be heard on this matter which is sufficiently exciting 
| for this dull period of the year yclept the “ silly season.” 

| A Third Edition has appeared of Robert Giffen’s remarkabk 
| pamphlet on ‘‘American Railways as Investments,” and, 
Second Edition of Bernard Cracoft’s ‘Synopsis of the Powey 
of Investment usually given to Trustees.” 

Among the numerous foreign celebrities now in London, ig 
attendance at the British Medical Association, one of the mos 
illustrious contemporaries of its eminent President, Sir William 
Ferguson (the celebrated Dr. Nélaton—is looked for in vain. Hig 
absence is all the more to be regretted, arising as it does from 
his health, through a relapse being still very precarious. 

M. Littré, of the French Academy, has gone for the benefit 
of his health to Pornic—a place familiar now, in name, at least, 
to English readers, thanks to the Tichborne trial. 

Professor Morley’s “ First Sketch of English Literature’ 
this mere sketch being embodied in a ponderous volume—s 
already running through the press into a Second Edition. 

One of the most wonderful previsions on record is the dream 
Hiram Powers had again and again in his youth, long before he 
knew anything at all about sculpture. During his sleep he 
repeatedly saw with his closed eyes a beautiful white female 
figure, standing on a pedestal on the other side of deep water 
years before he had crossed the Atlantic and produced the Gretk 
Slave, and placed it on its pedestal in Florence. Here are two 
of his letters, in which this wonderful dream of his is described, 
They were addressed to his cousin, Hon. Thomas E. Péwers: 

From Letter of December 31, 1849. 

** Little did I then dream that the day would come when I should & 
here in Italy a sculptor, but I used then to dream of a white figut 
standing upon a pillar over the river near ycur father’s house, which! 
longed to get near to but could not for the water—it was too deep to 
wade through. This dream haunted me for years afterward in Ohio, 
and it ceased when I first began to model in clay. It was a femal 
figure, and naked, but it did not seem alive. At that time I had neve 
seen nor heard of anything in the way of sculpture.” 

From Letter of Fanuary 8, 1851. 

‘I had not heard until Mr. Reed told me that my ‘ Slave’ had been 
in Woodstock. This almost verifies an often repeated dream of mine 
in all respects but one. It was this—I used to see in my sleep, when 
a child, a white female figure across the river just below your father’s 
house ; it stood upon a pillar of pedestal, was naked, and to my ¢y@ 
very beautiful ; but the water was between me and it, too deep to fort 
I had a strong desire to see it nearer, but was always prevented by the 
river, which was always high. This dream ceased years after when I 
began to model. Altogether, one may conclude this—the dream—ws 
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not entirely a phantom. At that time I had no wakeful thoughts df 
sculpture, nor had I ever seen anything likely to excite such a dream, 
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